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The Establishment of Spanish Rule in America. An Introduc- 
tion to the History and Politics of Spanish-America. By Ber- 
nard Moses, Ph.D. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898. — 
328 pp. 

Professor Moses gives us in this volume an admirable study of 
the institutions devised by Spain for the establishment of her author- 
ity in the New World. Tacitly, he promises a continuation of his 
work — a discussion of the extent to which civilization was advanced 
under these narrow, rigid rules, and a description of the struggles which 
the Spanish colonies made to be free. But this book is strictly lim- 
ited to the first of these three topics. Some of its chapters have 
already been published in various periodicals ; but they were well 
worth collecting, amplifying and completing by supplementary chap- 
ters, as has here been done. We have first a thoroughly satisfactory 
and sufficiently complete account of how the king established his 
personal sovereignty, as distinct from Spanish sovereignty, by means 
of the India House, which " held the key to the New World " and 
carried out the " most rigid system of commercial restriction that was 
ever framed." Further, the whole system of governmental control 
is illustrated, in the case of Mexico, by a detailed account of the 
dozen or more tribunals known as the audienrias, which exercised 
civil and military as well as judicial authority in the colonies, and 
of the functions of the viceroys. The four chapters next succeeding 
are summaries of the Spanish beginnings in Peru, Chile, Venezuela 
and Colombia, and on the Rio de la Plata. Then there is an account 
of the Jesuit missions and of the socialistic experiments of the mission- 
aries, followed by a succinct explanation of the ecclesiastic establish- 
ments in Mexico, under the king as the supreme patron of the church 
in Spanish- America. Finally, the author expounds the economic pol- 
icy of Spain in America as one of restriction and privilege. In a con- 
cluding chapter, in which he makes a comparison between Spanish and 
English colonies in America, Professor Moses defends the thesis that 

the Spanish- American attempts at self-government have in most cases 
had a sorry outcome, not because of any original incapacity in the stock, 
but because of the lamentable political education which the dependencies 
received during their three centuries of bondage to Spain. 

The gist of his conclusions is that there is no hope for Spanish- 
America even now, unless in addition to their political liberties they 
win complete independence from the ecclesiastical bondage to Spain, 
under which they have groaned for three centuries, and secure both 
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spiritual and intellectual, as well as political independence. The vol- 
ume abounds in valuable discussions and is marked by great breadth 
of view. It valiantly upholds the " English " policy of expansion, 

which, in social progress, takes account of great ultimate results rather than 
inferior immediate results, although the latter may be more fully in harmony 
with our short-sighted sympathies. Wm _ m g LOANE _ 

The Provincial Governor in the English Colonies of North 
America. By Evarts Boutelle Greene, Professor of History in 
the University of Illinois. (Harvard Historical Studies. Vol. VII.) 
New York, London and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 
— x, 292 pp. 

The scope of this excellent monograph is somewhat narrower than 
its title indicates. It deals with the office of governor prior to 1763, 
but only in those royal and proprietary colonies which later became 
part of the United States. The forms of government these colonies 
gradually assumed, and the evolution of the executive office as such, 
constitute the subject-matter of the opening chapters. The precise 
powers attached to the office of governor and his relations with the 
various public bodies in the province — viz., the council, the judiciary 
and the assembly — are then discussed at length. Special attention 
is given to the conflict of mutually encroaching claims on the part of 
the governor and the assembly. From this conflict the popular body, 
strong in its control of the purse, came forth triumphant. A brief 
reference to the legal and political accountability of the governor 
concludes this very suggestive guidebook to the traveller in a new 
region of research. In the appendices are found several representa- 
tive commissions and instructions, together with a list of others that 
have been elsewhere printed in full, and a complete bibliography. 

Considering the introductory character of the work, much less 
space should have been devoted to the evolution of the provincial 
government — a topic reasonably familiar to all students of this 
period of history. Unfortunately, also, the classification of the colo- 
nial governments adopted is that of Blackstone, which recent criticism 
has shown to be faulty and misleading, since the English provincial 
establishments were either corporations or provinces. The digression, 
furthermore, on the defects of the proprietary system is better suited 
to a work on the general subject of colonial government. 

The earliest form of the provincial executive was the collegiate. 
The form ultimately adopted was that of a single appointed governor, 



